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Here and There 


Editorial Notes 


The troubles of publishing today are 
added to by losses in the mails. Readers 
have written us that they did not receive 
their December issue. This may be due 
to the heaviness of the mails during the 
holidays, but it happens that each month 
in the past year a number of readers failed 
to get the copies that were mailed to them. 
The necessity of notifying us promptly of 
any change of address was never more 
urgent than it is now. The second-class 
mailing permit under which magazines 
are usually mailed does not include the 
forwarding of your magazine by your last 
local post office unless your removal is 
only a local one. So if you have moved, 
do not expect your periodicals to follow 
you; instead they will be returned to the 
publishers. 

The delay in publishing this past year 
has been occasioned by many things be- 
yond our control. Last month, for ex- 
ample, the magazine was delayed eight 
days longer than we planned because our 
printer was seriously handicapped by loss 
of help to the Armed Forces. We too 
have been similarly handicapped. Those 
valuable and diligent co-workers, Harold 
Schonberg, Philip L. Miller and Walter 
Elly, were all inducted into service the 
early part of last year, and the nature of 
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their work has been such that none of 
them has been able to do any writing for 
us. Recently we heard from Mr. Miller, 
who informed us that he was making an 
effort to write an article on music in ser- 
vice. Mr. Elly is with the Navy and is 
stationed somewhere in the Carribean. Lt. 
Schonberg, recently commissioned in the 
Signal Corps, is in California awaiting 
shipment to unknown parts. 

Your editor, upon whom the burden of 
most of the work has fallen, is doing his 
share of war work at home along with 
his regular editorial duties. In the past 
few months we have averaged seventy 
hours of work a week. Several readers, 
cognizant of the situation, have asked us 
whether we havent become subject to 
nightmares. Don’t you fidget, toss and turn 
in your sleep? Aren't you weary of records? 

Our answer to the first question is de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. We've had 
nightmares of work piled higher than our 
vision extended and the hopeless feeling 
that we'd never be able to do any of it, 
because everytime we approached the pile 
we were afraid of its toppling over, and 
there just didn’t seem to be any contriv- 
ance that would help us reach the’ top. 
Our answer to the second question is no. 
The lightness of the lists in recent months 
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has given us a chance to go back and hear 
a lot of things for our pleasure, some- 
thing in ordinary times we are seldom if 
ever able to do. It has proved to us—if 
ever we needed such proof—that music 
does all that Woodrow Wilson said it does 
in wartime. (The reader will recall that 
we published President Wilson’s comment 
on music, made in 1917, at the end of 
our editorial notes, last November). And 
the reports we receive from the men in 
the camps prove to us that music is now, 
more than ever before, a national need. 
And in what better way can one hear 
music than from records, which allow one 
the privilege of making one’s own choice? 

The inquiries as to whether there will 
be records during the coming year have 
been multiple. From information that we 
have obtained there is every reason to 
believe that there will be plenty of them. 
What about new recordings? Well, there 
are reasons to believe that there will be 
many of these also. Columbia, although 
skipping a new list this month in order 
to catch up on production, promises to 
have a February list, and according to the 
last word we had from that concern it 
hopes to issue many new recordings this 
year. It is no secret that the recent action 
of Boss Petrillo of the Musicians’ Union, 
aimed at preventing the use of transcribed 
music on the air, has hit the record com- 
panies. They are unable to make any new 
recordings at the present time. However, 
it is likely that this situation will be 
cleared up in a short time, but as to 
whether this will be by Government in- 
tervention or by arbitration your guess is 
as good as ours. 

Victor, which has brought out only one 
set in the past two months, will have a 
February list. 

* *¢ * 


The shortage of record material has 
created a lot of myths. Well-meaning but 
uninformed reviewers and newspaper re- 
porters have published various comments 
on this subject, few of which have been 
accurate. In the record review column of 
the New York Times for December 27, 
1942, the reviewer comments upon shellac 
and vinylite, but what he has to say is 


misleading and by no means completely 
accurate. Vinylite could not take the place 
of shellac without altering the whole sys- 
tem of reproduction. A vinylite record 
cannot be handled by any mechanical 
changer we have encountered now on the 
market. Although it does own a quieter 
surface than the shellac record, it does 
not permit the cutting of as deep a groove. 
The record sent out this Christmas by 
RCA Victor of the Liebestod from Tristan 
and Isolde as played by Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, as a present 
to reviewers, was a vinylite product. Mr. 
Taubman’s assertion that it marks a dis- 
tinct advance in fidelity of reproduction 
will be refuted by a number of technical 
experts with whom we have talked. The 
quality of the recording is excellent, the 
performance unassailable, but the fact that 
the whole of the composition has been 
confined to one side of a twelve-inch disc 
has not allowed for the same degree of 
dynamic realism that has been obtained 
on other discs by the same orchestra and 
Mr. Toscanini. As a matter of fact the 
fortissimi are far short of what they would 
be, our experts contend, had the same re- 
cording been pressed in the regular shellac 
material. There is one other point of im- 
portance on vinylite which the Times 
reviewer fails to tell, and this is the fact 
that a vinylite record can only be played 
satisfactorily with a light pickup like one 
of the best Audak models or the Brush 
PL 20; otherwise it wears very badly. 

The reader interested in the facts of 
shellac and vinylite are recommended to 
the article on this subject by Mr. Frank 
Walker, executive Vice-president in charge 
of Recording at Victor, in our May, 1942, 
issue. Copies of this issue can be obtained 
at the usual price. 


Another myth is the one that the ma- 
terial used in records today is inferior. 
Many readers have written to us to this 
effect: “I should like to ask you if you 
feel it is true that now is a poor time to 
buy album sets. I haven’t bought any for 
several months; friends tell me that the 
surfaces vary badly, owing to an inferior 
surfacing material.” This is far from true. 


—__——__———( Continued om page 116) 
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Wars have stimulated the mind of the 
inventor, the painter, the writer, and the 
composer. It is often maintained that art 
should glorify the beautiful. Yet the idea 
of depicting strife and physical combat 
in a musical composition has appealed to 
a multitude of composers. The efforts have 
ranged from the quaint keyboard sonata 
of Kuhnau to the thunders of Wagner. 
Such pieces have taken the form of a nar- 
ration, as in the story of the Siege of 
Kazan from Boris Godounov, have been 
descriptive symphonic pictures, like the 
Intermezzo from the Rimsky - Korsakov 
opera The Invisible City of Ketezh, or 
actual parts of operatic action, as in Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris. 

Clement Jannequin, the 16th - century 
French composer, has left us a fascinating 
example of battle music in his Bataille de 
Marignan, a four-part chanson originally 
titled La Guerre. The work was written 
to commemorate the battle of Marignan, 
fought by the Swiss and French in 1515, 
and describes the noises of the battlefield. 
The piece also served later as the basis 
of a Mass which Jannequin published in 
1540. Later Philip Verdelot added a fifth 
voice part, but the modern edition edited 
by Henri Expert wisely omits this addi- 
tion. The composition has been recorded 
under Expert’s direction and is available 
on an imported Columbia disc. A short- 
ened version of the piece, supposedly made 
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ATTLE MUSIC 


= KENNETH HIEBER 


by Jannequin, appeared in 1559. Claude 
le Jeune, Jannequin’s contemporary, wrote 
a four-part chanson La Sortie des Gen- 
darmes (subtitled Chanson de Guerre). 
This is a short, spirited piece with a re- 
frain occurring at the beginning, the end, 
and after each verse. This little chanson 
of Le Jeune cannot rightly be considered 
battle music, however, for it is more of 
a popular four-part song and makes no 
attempt to depict any scene of struggle. 

The secular cantata Il Combattimento 
di Tancredi e Clorinda by Claudio Monte- 
verdi is a work badly in need of record- 
ing. It is a setting of a part of the Geru- 
salemme liberata of Tasso, and is not only 
a milestone in Monteverdi's career, but 
deserves notable mention in any compre- 
hensive survey of the history of music. 
In this work he shows evidence of that 
gift for character delineation which he 
carried to such a successful conclusion in 
his last opera, L’Incoronazione di Poppea. 
Il Combattimento is scored for a chamber 
ensemble with the bulk of the singing 
done by a narrator. Tancredi and Clorinda 
have only short bits to sing. 

Henry Purcell wrote battle music; Han- 
del also in at least two instances —his 
operas Giulio Cesare and Réimaldo; and 
Johann Kuhnau, who has been credited 
with the invention of the keyboard sonata 
in several movements, wrote six Biblical 
Sonatas, one of which depicts and is called 
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The Combat between David and Goliath. 
This has been recorded for the “Anthologie 
Sonore” in a clavichord performance by 
Erwin Bodky. The piece is divided into 
several sections, each with a sub-title. At 
the beginning there are sections descrip- 
tive of the boasting of Goliath and the 
courage of David and his confidence in 
the aid of God; then the actual combat 
between the two champions, followed by 
the flight of the Philistines and their death 
at the hands of the Israelites; and finally 
Kuhnau depicts the joy of the Israelites, 
and concludes with a final dance (alla 
menuetto!). This sonata is perhaps more 
remarkable for Kuhnau’s attempt to por- 
tray psychological states than for the rep- 
resentation of the battle. An interesting 
contrast is provided in the final section 
of Schumann's Carnaval with the March 
of the Davidsbuendler against the Philis- 
tines, representing the everlasting struggle 
between progress and conservatism. 

One of the finest dramatic scenes in all 
Gluck’s operas is the battle near the end 
of Iphigenia in Tauris. The music under- 
lines the situation perfectly, with the tenor 
chorus as the Greeks and the baritones 
and basses as the Barbarians. The effect 
of the scene is heightened by its brevity, 
as the combat is interrupted by the voice 
of Diana, decreeing that her statue should 
be returned to its rightful home. 


Franz Kotzwara was a minor Czech 
composer who wrtoe a piece for piano 
with violin, cello, and drum ad libitum 
entitled the Battle of Prague which. was 
long popular in London. In 1813, at the 
height of its popularity, Beethoven com- 
posed his Battle Symphony descriptive of 
Wellington’s victory at Vittoria. The work 
was Originally written for a machine of 
Maelzel and also arranged by Beethoven 
for orchestra and published as Opus 91. 
The performances of the piece made 
Beethoven a great favorite with the Vien- 
nese public and provided him with con- 
siderable money at a time when he was 
in dire need of it. The composition was 
written upon sketches by Maelzel and at 
his suggestion. The machine for which 
it was written, the Panharmonicon, was a 
device that worked by weights acting on 
cylinders and included flutes, trumpets, 
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drums, cymbal, triangle, clarinets, violins, 
and cellos. The musical value of the piece 
is dubious. The “battle” rages with fan- 
fares and drums and concludes with a 
fugato on God Save the King. For those 
who are interested in the curious or in 
the worst products of the great, there is 
a recording on Decca conducted by Frieder 
Weissmann. Most of us will prefer to 
remember Maelzel’s association with Bee- 
thoven in connection with the metronome 
and the round which Beethoven later in- 
corporated into the Ezghth Symphony. 

A better musical reminder of the wars 
of those years is the Tchaikovsky 1812 
Overture. Here, at least, is a work which 
has remained in the standard repertory 
for many years. Note should be made too 
of the music of the strife between the 
two opposing houses in Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliet Overture. 

Nineteenth-century opera contains sev- 
eral examples of battle music. There is the 
narrative of Varlaam in Boris Godounov 
in which he tells of the siege of the town 
of Kazan and its subsequent burning. 
Moussorgsky has painted a vivid picture 
with the fierce aggressive orchestral back- 
ground. Without wishing to raise the 
question of arranging Moussorgsky again, 
it may be said that Stokowski’s version 
of this passage in his “Symphonic Syn- 
thesis” does much to emphasize the pagan 
brutality of the music. The performance 
of Feodor Chaliapin using the Rimsky- 
Korsakov orchestration is also an exciting 
one (Victor disc 1237). The trio that ac- 
companies the duel in Gounod’s Faust is 
a typical example of operatic writing of 
the period, with the action being forced 
into the formal bounds of the music. The 
recording in the complete Victor set is a 
good performance, but unfortunately it is 
one of the few weak spots in the set from 
the standpoint of recording, as the voices 
are badly distorted and blasted. How much 
better is Wagner's writing in a similar 
combat scene at the end of the second 
act of Die Walkuere, where Siegmund is 
slain after challenging Hunding to com- 
bat! This scene is available in Victor set 
M-582, the recording of the complete 
second act. 

Rimsky-Korsakov's opera ‘The Tale of 
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the Invisible City of Ketezh was produced 
in 1907. Today the only music with 
American audiences are familiar is the 
entr'acte entitled The Battle of Kershenetz. 
It has all of Rimsky’s flair for symphonic 
painting and makes for good occasional 
listening although it is representative of 
his lesser work. Needless to say where 
this composer is concerned, it is sumptu- 
ously orchestrated. This Intermezzo has 
been recorded on the odd side of Victor 
set M-870 by Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

Riccardo Zandonai is a contemporary 
Italian opera composer. In the second act 
of his Francesca da Rimini the scene is 
laid on the platform of a 13th-century 
tower. During the act a battle rages be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
This must be one of the most colorful 
scenes in all opera, with the medieval 
costumes, the setting of a tower platform, 
and the chorus of archers. The music is 
noisy and exciting, using a number of 
solo voices and calling for the resources 
of the modern orchestra. (A part of this 
scene was recorded on an Italian Columbia 
disc). 

Richard Strauss, with his love for blaz- 
ing orchestral sonorities, could hardly have 
resisted the temptation of writing telling 
music of combat. There is the magnifi- 
cent climax near the end of Don Juan 
where the sensualist, tired of life, allows 
himself to be killed in a duel. Mention 
must be made too of Don Quixote’s bat- 
tles, first with the windmills, and then 
with the flock of sheep, and later with 
the pilgrims. And the realistic battle sec- 
tion of Ein Heldenleben is so famous that 
it has furnished source material for many 
lesser composers. 

While not strictly battle music, the 
fantasy The Victory Ball of Ernest Schell- 
ing deserves mention. Inspired by the 
poem of Alfred Noyes, Schelling com- 
posed a poignant work, portraying a vic- 
tory ball with a vision of marching troops 
interrupting the festivities. Despite the 
unpleasant morbidity of the story con- 
nected with the work (the introduction 
of “Taps” near the end is most telling), 
this work remains a masterpiece of sym- 
phonic drama—perhaps a revival in the 
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light of present events would not be amiss. 
The only recording is the oldish one by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Mengelberg (Victor 1127-8). 


Prokofiev wrote some brilliant music 
for the Russian historical movie Alexander 
Nevsky. The picture contained a gripping 
scene in which the Russians drove the 
German hordes on to thin ice, where they 
were drowned. Perhaps Prokofiev will 
some day provide us with an orchestral 
suite of music from this picture as he did 
with Lieutenant Kije. 


The present war has already inspired 
two symphonic works. First, the much 
discussed Shostakovitch Seventh Symphony 
which was written in Leningrad during 
Shostakovitch’s service as a fire warden. 
The composer has stated that it is his 
interpretation of Russia at war. Our own 
Harl McDonald has written three sym- 
phonic poems entitled October 1941, 
Bataan, and Treashery. Bataan was fe- 
cently played by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, as a fitting 
tribute to our heroes. 


The value of “battle music” naturally 
varies; some of it provides good enter- 
tainment, little of it sounds any depths, 
and most of it owns no distinction what- 
ever. Naturally, such music is more con- 
vincing in relation to the theatre, where 
realism has a more justifiable place than 
in the concert hall. Pertinent comment 
upon such music has been made by C. 
Hubert H. Parry in his excellent book, 
Style In Musical Art. Parry contends that 
most examples of realistic suggestion 
which occur in musical works are of very 
little importance, “that is, they will not 
help in the least to show its place and 
function in genuine art, except in the 
negative sense that all the commonplace 
imitations of the actual sounds of battle 
illustrate the characteristics of the purely 
trivial mind of all times; which takes no 
notice of the more moving and impressive 
aspects of war, the heroisms and horrors 
and exultations and despairs, but is merely 
amused by the superficial aspects which 
appeal most to the senses . . . Frescobaldi 
and Byrd were among the very greatest 
and most serious instrumental composers 
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of the end of the 16th and the beginning 
of the 17th century Both of them 
wrote battle pieces for the domestic keyed 
instruments and both afforded examples 
ot the worst kind of realistic suggestion.” 
When the realistic suggestion in music 





is only a small part of the many-sided 
work of art, contends Parry, “it serves at 
once to show the wealth of the composer's 
mind, and sometimes to indicate condi- 
tions which are of importance to the full 
realization of the subject by the hearer.” 
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RANGE OF YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


By LELAND L. CHAPMAN 


Technical discussions in these columns 
have often referred to frequency response 
and to “peaks,” but readers have not been 
advised how to determine the frequency 
response of their phonograph, or how to 
determine if it possessed peaks and if so, 
in what part of the range the peaks were 
This information usually is ob- 
tained by measurements made with elec- 
tronic meters, and this requires the ser- 
vices of an expert unless the reader him- 
self is versed in the technical matters 
involved. 

Under present conditions electronic 
meters are obtainable only under strict 
priorities, and services of competent tech- 
nical men for civilian activities of the type 
mentioned are seldom to be had. This 
suggests that now may be a poor time to 
be worrying readers about measuring the 
frequency response of their machines. On 
the contrary, however, now may be the 
time to resolve such a question. Certainly 
now is the time to decide finally if a new 

machine is to be purchased. No new ma- 
chines are being made and there are only 
a few remaining in retailers’ stocks. Many 
readers, therefore, may be wondering 
whether they should make the plunge and 
buy one of the few remaining machines. 
Others may be interested in doing the best 
they can with the equipment they have. 
Under any circumstances, a critical ap- 
praisal of equipment is not amiss in re- 
solving such problems, especially if it is 
by means of frequency measurements 


located. 
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which can be made by the listener. 

In the tests to be suggested, the ear is 
used as the measuring device or as a sub- 
stitute for a more sensitive electronic 
meter. The ear is not a very satisfactory 
substitute for the purpose, and for this 
reason it is not relied upon when a meter 
or a technical expert is readily available. 
The ear is an exceedingly tolerant instru- 
ment. It is gifted with the property of 
overlooking and minimizing differences in 
loudness, pitch and distortion, such as 
would appear to be of glaring magnitude 
when measured with an electronic instru- 
ment. Perhaps that is what makes so much 
of the music we hear today so listenable. 
The person with a skilled ear—a piano 
tuner or a musician who plays an instru- 
ment skillfully, for example —can be 
trained to recognize many differences, but 
for those readers who are just listeners 
this may not be easy. Subject to such limit- 
ations, however, and with a warning that 
results may depend upon the discernment 
and the training of the listener, the fol- 
lowing tests may be considered. 

Victor and Columbia have each made 
records that are suitable for such tests. 
They are available through a regular dealer 
and if not in stock can be ordered. Each 
company has a number of records, but 
only two are discussed here. The Colum- 
bia record is a type more suitable for dis- 
cussion first. It is No. 10003-M (Tech- 
nical Series WT-1). It contains notes hav- 
ing frequencies of 10,000, 9000, 8000, 
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7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2000, 


1500, 1000, 800, 500, 300, 200, 150, 
100, 70 and 50 cycles per second. Each 
note is constant in pitch and lasts for 
about ten seconds. This is on one face 
of the record and the reverse is blank. 
This record can be played in the same 
manner as an ordinary phonograph record. 
The recording characteristics of the dif- 
ferent notes on the record are about the 
same as those used in making standard 
Columbia records. 

This record should be put on the turn- 
table and the playing started in the usual 
way. It is suggested that the volume and 
tone control setting be placed at about the 
position in which they are used in playing 
records at a good volume. The top of the 
phonograph should be closed securely and, 
if necessary, a piece of felt put in be- 
tween the top and the cabinet so that it 
will not be possible to hear the sound from 
the needle itself. You want to be able to 
hear only that sound which emanates from 
the loud - speaker. This suggests that it 
might be well to sit on the floor directly 
in front of the loud-speaker so as to be 
sure to detect the sound issuing directly 
from it. 

The first note is 1000 cycles per second. 
This is for calibration purposes and may 
be ignored in this test. The next is 10,000, 
then 9000, 8000, etc. in the order named 
above. There is a slight pause after each 
note. As the record progresses you will 
probably not hear the 10,000, 9000 or 
8000 note through the loud-speaker un- 
less you have exceptional high - fidelity 
equipment. If your equipment is reason- 
ably good, you should begin to hear the 
7000 or 6000 note and if it is inexpen- 
sive or poor equipment, the first note you 
hear may be the 4000 or 3000 note. You 
will also notice that the first note you 
hear may be relatively weak and that the 
next one will come in relatively loud. 
This shows that there is a noticeable drop- 
ping off of the response somewhere be- 
tween these two notes. The first note that 
comes through loud and with about the 
same degree of loudness as the remaining 
motes may be taken as the upper limit 
of the frequency response of your set. 
Thus if the 7000 note is very faint, but 


the 6000 note about the same loudness 
as the 5000 and 4000 notes, you can say 
that your set has a frequency response to 
6000 cycles per second. In this way. you 
can determine the upper frequency limit. 
As the record plays on you will hear each 
of the notes and they may differ in loud- 
ness. Thus the 4000 note might be louder 
than either the 5000 or the 3000 note. 
This is referred to as a “peak” at 4000. 
As the record plays on you should try to 
discern the relative loudness of each note. 
If they are all the same loudness, the re- 
sponse is uniform within the range heard. 

As the record comes to the lower fre- 
quencies there may be a tapering off of 
the loudness. For example, if you hear 
the 100 note at the same loudness as the 
150 note, but the 70 note is much softer, 
then the response of your set extends down 
to 100 cycles per second. If you hear all 
the way down, and the 50 cycle note is 
of; the same loudness, the response char- 
acteristic is exceedingly good in the lower 
range. 

The untrained ear may have some diffi- 
culty in recognizing whether a note of 
6000 and a note of 200 are of the same 
or different intensity, because of the great 
difference in pitch. The ear is much bet- 
ter aS a comparative instrument than as 
an absolute measuring device. It is sug- 
gested therefore that you keep in mind 
the loudness of the immediately preced- 
ing note so that when the next note comes 
on, you can judge whether it is louder or 
softer than the preceding note. It would 
be well to keep a tabulation with pencil 
and paper as to which notes are louder 
and softer than the preceding note. In 
this way a general idea of the extent of 
the response range and the characteristics 
within it can be gained for study and 
comparison. 

During the course of the record one or 
more of the notes may be exceedingly loud 
and there may be the temptation to turn 
down the volume control. The reader is 
cautioned against this since it is this loud- 
ness that the test is to reveal and if this 
occurs it is important to appreciate fully 
the loudness of one particular frequency 
in relation to others. Also if the setting 
is altered, it will spoil the comparison 
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that may be made with the notes that 
follow. 

The Victor Company issues a record of 
somewhat different characteristics, but 
equally suitable for the test. In fact, for 
oral testing purposes, it may be superior 
in some respects. This record is No. 
84522-A and has a single note continu- 
ously and constantly variable from 10,000 
cycles to 30 cycles. In other words, as it 
plays, the response sounds like a siren 
starting at a squeal and slowing down 
and gradually getting lower and lower 
until it ends. In order to indicate what 
frequency is being heard at any point as 
the playing progresses, there is a buzz 
superimposed on the note at the follow- 
ing frequencies: 10,000, 9000, 8000, 
5000, 4000, 2000, 1000, 500, 200, 100 
and 30. The end of the record is a 30 
cycle note, but there is no buzz. 

This record should be played in the 
same manner as the Columbia record re- 
ferred to, taking the same precaution al- 
ready mentioned. There is no calibration 
note at the beginning and as the record 
starts, the buzz for the 10,000 note is 
heard at once. As the record starts you 
will probably not hear much through the 
loud - speaker until after the first three 
buzzes, that is, until after 8000 cycles, 
unless your machine is unusually good. 
The note is likely to become apparent 
with good intensity somewhere before the 
fourth buzz, namely 5000 cycles, but be- 
cause of the fact that there is no buzz 
between 8000 and 5000 cycles it is im- 
possible to determine the exact frequency 
at which the response begins. In order to 
avoid this difficulty there is printed an 
accompanying chart (chart will be found 
on page 102) showing the approxi- 
mate frequency at different times during 
the playing of the record. This chart was 
suggested to the writer by a reader, Lt. 
Norman T. Ball (U. S. Navy) of Wash- 
ington. Seconds and minutes are plotted 
gn the ordinate of the graph, each space 
representing 5 seconds. The frequencies 
are plotted logarithmically on the abscissa. 
Thus, if the sounds start coming through 
the loud-speaker about 25 seconds after 
the record starts it will mean by refer- 
ence to the chart that the response of the 
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machine extends to about 6700 cycles per 
second. Alternatively, if the note does not 
start to get loud until after about one 
minute and fifteen seconds from the be- 
ginning of the record, it means that the 
response extends only to about 2800 cycles 
per second. 


The Victor record also has the advan- 
tage that it permits the discernment of 
peaks which are in between the frequen- 
cies on the Columbia record. For example, 
if there is a pronounced peak at 4500 in 
your set, this would not be apparent from 
the Columbia record, because there is noth- 
ing recorded between the 4000 and 5000 
notes, and these might be uniform. In 
listening to the Victor record you may 
discern very brief and very loud passages 
(peaks) and by checking with a watch and 
noting the number of seconds elapsing 
from the start of the record it is possible 
to read from the chart at exactly what 
frequency the peak occurs. If the peak 
is a sharp one, the loudness will become 
intense and drop away quickly. This gen- 
erally indicates a point of resonance some- 
where in the mechanical or electrical com- 
ponents of the set. If the extreme loud- 
ness lasts for some time, it is indicative 
that the peak is a broad one. 


The reverse face of the Victor record 
has two long constant notes of several 
minutes’ duration recorded at a constant 
frequency for testing turntable “wow.” 

Either of the records also offers a means 
for ascertaining just how the tone controls 
of a set operate. For example, when the 
Columbia record is playing the 5000 note, 
it may be interesting to operate the treble 
tone control over its range and see if it 
removes this note entirely or to what ex- 
tent it diminishes or increases it. A sim- 
ilar test can be made with the base tone 
control in the lower parts of the range. 
You may be surprised to learn in this 
way that the treble tone control may be 
used for cutting out almost entirely notes 
around the 4000 to 6000 range, as this 
is characteristic of many tone control 
operations. 

While these tests are not necessarily 
accurate and are of a qualitative rather 
than quantitative nature, they are such as 
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to satisfy a user that his set either is or 
is not as good as he thinks it is or should 
be. If the tests confirm his impression 
that the response is poor, both in the 
range and the uniformity, he may want 
to consider what can be done to improve 
it by way of repairs, or with such new 
equipment as may be available. 

If a reader decides to purchase a new 
machine, it is suggested that he take one 
or both of these records to the store and 
play them on the new machine and listen 
to the response in comparison with that 
on his own machine. You may be sur- 
prised to find that the response of a new 
machine is not much better than your 
own. For this purpose, it may be well to 
make written notes as to the extent of 
the response of your machine and the 
uniformity within it, since you will find 
that your ear and memory together are 
not too reliable in trying to compare the 


response of a new machine with that of 
yours when you are listening in a store. 
If you have a choice of several new ma- 
chines, records of this type may possibly 
give you some ideas as to their relative 
characteristics. 

The reader is cautioned not to place 
too much emphasis or confidence in tests 
of this nature nor to rely solely upon 
them. The final criterion of a machine 
is the sound in your ear of a good vocal 
or orchestral record, because your phono- 
graph is used for playing such records, 
not frequency records. Even though a 


-machine has a perfect 30 to 10,000 cycles 


per second response, if records played on 
it do not sound well to you, the set is 
no good as far as you are concerned. The 
tests suggested here serve as a supplemen- 
tary or alternative criterion that may be 
given some weight in the all-over appraisal 
of the particular instrument. 


A SURVEY OF RECORDED SS 


OPERA 


I. 

The operatic aria has long been regard- 
ed as the vehicle by which a singer can 
be assured of achieving the maximum ap- 
preciation from a mixed audience. Essen- 
tially, ic is the great medium of vocal 
display. With the establishment of the 
supremacy of the singer in opera, which 
occurred about the beginning of the 18th 
century, the need for elaborate arias or 
set pieces to display the vocal gymnastics 
or expressive quality of the singer was 
recognized. Actually the form of the aria 
was determined by the Italian composers 
of the end of the 17th and beginning of 
the 18th centuries, although as early as 
1608 Monteverdi anticipated the idea of 
the aria and his Arianna’s Lament is one 
of the earliest examples of the operatic 
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ARIAS 


PETER HUGH REED 


aria. 
and 


nate a rhythmic melody and later an ex- 


The word “aria” means literally “air,” 
the term was used at first to desig- 


vended vocal solo in various forms. Its 
more specific implication, that of the de- 
veloped vocal piece, has been established 
from the 18th century onwards. 
Generally speaking the operatic aria 
aims to be more poignantly emotional 
than the art song; it may own an intimacy 
of mood, but since it is associated with 
a dramatic situation or mood, it is largely 
a more objective expression. The function 
of the aria is to intensify a situation or 
mood, and to raise the listener to a higher 
emotional plane. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the coloratura aria, the gymnastic or 
technical ability of the singer fascinates 
us rather than stirs our emotions,. since 
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most coloratura music is far from owning 
emotional power. The Revenge Aria of 
the Queen of the Night from Mozart's 
Die Zauberfloete is a notable exception. 
Lucia’s madness, on the other hand, does 
not really excite our feelings, for the music 
of Donizetti is far from being poignantly 
emotional, although it does permit a singer 
to show off her voice, and when she sings 
impressively and with true beauty of tone 
we are thrilled by her singing rather than 
by the music. Naturally the attractiveness 
of the music of the operatic aria has con- 
tributed greatly to its permanent hold on 
our affections. Many of Verdi's, as well as 
other composers’, best loved arias are set 
to words of little consequence and drawn 
from incongruous and impossible situa- 
tions, but they nevertheless impress be- 
cause of their melodic expressiveness and 
because of the composers’ knowledge of 
how to display the human voice to ad- 
vantage. 

The noted English critic, Ernest New- 
man, has stated that “Every great opera 
has a twofold character: the two compo- 
nent parts are supreme music and supreme 
romance.” Realism in opera has seldom 
been really successful, because opera de- 
pends on music for its expression. And 
all music to be comprehensible requires 
a definite structural form. Most operas in 
which the composer has avoided set pieces 
or arias and in which the form has been 
obscured in order to preserve realism have 
met with scant popular approval (Wagner, 
of course, always excepted). Even those 
composers who have striven to keep the 
music flowing at all times in order to 
have the dramatic action undisturbed have 
found that an audience cannot be always 
prevented from interrupting the music’s 
flow with applause at the culmination of 
a dramatic scene. Such an opera as Monte- 
mezzi’s L’Amore de tre Re is a case in 
point, and although no vocal sections of 
it have appeared on records (with the ex- 
ception of the Blind King’s Narrative, 
which Didur once sang on an acoustic 
Pathé disc), there are set scenes in it 
which could be and should be recorded. 
They would require, however, a more defi- 
nite ending than the composer has given 
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them in the score. One thinks of the pas- 
toral scene in the first act, when the lovers 
appear for the first time, and again the 
love-duet section in act two which cul- 
minates in Fiora’s descent from the par- 
apet. Then there is the tenor aria in the 
omb scene. Had Montemezzi chosen to 
separate his scenes more specifically in the 
style of Verdi or Puccini, there is every 
reason to believe that his opera would be 
a greater favorite with the public. 


In opera it is usually the singers who 
attract the public’s attention, although 
some opera-goers attend mainly to hear 
the orchestra. Despite the splendor of 
Wagner’s orchestra, most Wagnerites still 
attend performances of his music dramas 
to hear the singers. And it is the singer 
who has kept operatic music alive through 
the years, including, we daresay, much of 
Wagner's music. A rational approach to 
opera is advanced by Prof. Dent in his 
excellent little handbook, Opera, when, at 
the end of his first chapter, he says: “The 
more I frequent opera, the more keenly 
[ am interested in the work itself and its 
presentation as a whole, and the more 
indifferent I become to its individual parts. 
But although I should always prefer not 
to see the orchestra at all, and certainly 
not the conductor, whose distracting and 
self - exhibiting gestures are the public 
nuisance of almost all opera houses, I 
want to see the whole stage, hear the 
singers and see them too, and also under- 
stand the words.” 


Undeniably the most successful opera 
is the romantic. And almost all of the 
most popular arias have a definite romantic 
appeal. But the attractiveness of the music 
is not the prime asset of an operatic aria; 
its value as a vehicle to show off the hu- 
man voice, to permit a singer to exploit 
temperamental expression, dramatic and 
poetic feeling, as well as tonal coloring, 
is of equal importance. Since the operatic 
aria is generally concerned with a story 
or expression of a mood, its words are 
frequently of more value than many sing- 
ers would lead us to believe. However, 
it can be truthfully said that operatic dic- 
tion has been unfortunately overshadowed 
and hampered by the complexities of tonal 
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execution to which some composers have 
subjected their singers. Wagner, for ex- 
ample, placed tremendous demands upon 
his singers, and in order to sing a great 
deal of his music successfully the singer 
often has to sacrifice diction. Because this 
is true not only of Wagner but of others, 
it has become the custom to say that opera 
in English can hardly be expected to be 
fully intelligible. But this is not always 
true. Opera as a whole takes into con- 
sideration situations, such as concerted en- 
sembles and complex duos, in which 
characters frequently oppose each other's 
thoughts and purpose and therefore make 
each other's words somewhat unintellig- 
ible. But the aria is a piece in which it 
should be the singer's duty to sing with 
distinction and clarity as regards both 
words and music. As one English artist 
once said, the singer is the silver-voiced 
messenger not only of the musician but 
also of the poet. Even Wagner showed 
a realization of this in his solo scenes for 
the various characters of his music dramas. 
One may be aware of Elisabeth's exalta- 
tion when she sings Dich teure Halle but 
one’s appreciation of her feelings is con- 
siderably enhanced when one understands 
the words of that song. Similarly one’s 
appreciation of Wotan’s Farewell is defi- 
nitely heightened when one is made cog- 
nizant of the meaning of the god’s words; 
for here the sorrow, tragedy and resigna- 
tion of the poem lend notable distinction 
to the music. And the charm and dramatic 
significance of Mozart's arias, despite some 
repetition of poetic lines, is increased with 
knowledge of the meaning of the texts. 
Similarly in the case of Handel and other 
early operatic composers, although the 
meagerness of the poetic text and its re- 
petition at times almost reached the point 
of absurdity, one nevertheless derives satis- 
faction from knowing what the text is 
about. 

Thus in judging renditions of operatic 
arias, there is more than one facet of the 
singer's artistry to be considered. Does he 
or she do full justice to the poet as well 
as to the musician? In some cases this 
may matter little, but in most it is very 
important. Again, no singer should sacri- 
fice tone to diction. Thus it will be seen 
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that operatic singing makes conflicting 
demands on the singer, all of which should 
be borne in mind by the discriminating 
listener. 
x * x 

Ever since the infancy of the phono- 
graph the operatic aria has been the most 
popular medium of all great singers, and 
it is the medium by which posterity will 
remember the renowned singers from 1900 
to 1925. Just who recorded the first oper- 
atic aria it would be hard to say; for some- 
one would be bound to contend that some 
other artist came first, and with all the 
cylinders constantly showing up with un- 
certain dates on them one would be con- 
stantly confronted with new and confus- 
ing evidence. Only recently, for example, 
a cylinder made by Adelina Patti some 
years before her H.M.V. recordings dis- 
proved the hitherto accepted date of her 
first recordings. 

Ever since Emma Calvé climbed into 
a London loft on a day in 1901 to make 
her first recordings, great singers have 
been perpetuating their renditions of vari- 
ous operatic arias on wax. Not all were 
as nonplused and frightened by the old 
horn as was Calvé, and not all made the 
mistake she made in her first 10-inch re- 
cording of the Segwidilla, believing that 
only singing would be perpetuated and 
not talking. Poor Calvé, constricted by 
her fright, pushed out a B-natural with 
great effort and promptly swore in French 
undoubtedly with considerable satisfac- 
tion. Is it any wonder that this early disc 
of hers has become a collector’s item? 

In making a survey of the recordings of 
operatic arias any one of several methods 
could be followed. One could, for ex- 
ample, employ a historical approach, and 
pick out famous arias to illustrate the de- 
velopment of opera. Or one could consider 
them from the standpoint of individual 
composers, alphabetically arranged. Again 
one could select a group of favorite operas 
and consider the arias for different voices 
from each. But none of these approaches 
seems quite to fit. The approach from the 
standpoint of individual voices seems best 
all around; and I think it will appeal most 
of all. The question naturally arises as 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a rec- 
ord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be-glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest, Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





ERRATA 





Our apologies to Mr. Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, the excellent viola player of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, who 
plays the viola solo part in the Columbia 
recording of Don Quixote issued last 
month. Mr. Temianko is the solo violinist 
and not the solo violist, as we printed in 
error. Neither soloist’s name was given 
in the notes, and both were printed only 
in small type on the labels; we misread 
the label. 





CO-ART RECORDINGS 





This month we introduce for the first 
time to our readers the recordings of the 
California concern, Co-Art. Although Co- 
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Art began recording in March, 1941, it 
was only recently that we were able to 
hear any of its recordings. Curiously, the 
founder and recording director of Co-Art, 
Arthur Lange, has refused from the first 
to respond to our inquiries about his re- 
cordings. In the past two years we have 
written Mr. Lange no less than four let- 
ters, to none of which have we had a 
reply. Even an order for records received 
no response, and so after due considera- 
tion we decided against calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the recordings of 
this organization, for those interested in 
acquiring anything it brought out might 
not receive what they ordered. 

However, a California reader recently 
assured us that Co-Art did fill its orders, 
and that many items it brought our were 
eminently worthwhile. 

Since Co-Art can justly pride itself on 
the quality of its recording technique, it 
behooved us to look into the situation. 

As its name implies, Co-Art is organ- 
ized on a cooperative basis. Anyone with 
a desire to record a certain work can sub- 
mit the idea, and if it is approved by Mr. 
Lange and his associates, an independent 
unit is formed, consisting of a manager 
who gets together the artists, and solicits, 
if possible, the composer’s collaboration 
in the performance and supervision of the 
work. 

The recordings are made in Arthur 
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Lange’s home, which is equipped with an 
acoustically well-designed music room, 
and excellent sound equipment. Mr. 
Lange acts as technical supervisor and re- 
cording engineer. He is said to regard 
himself as an authority on the mechanical 
reproduction of music. Having gained, 
through courage and wisdom, he says, the 
success and reputation he now enjoys (he 
is a movie arranger who draws a large 
salary), he determined to make it possible 
tor worthy American composers and art- 
ists to have an outlet for their talent. Co- 
Art, he contends, is therefore in its true 
sense a cooperative plan which enables 
the composer and performing artists to 
pool their time and talent in reproducing 
recordings aiming at the highest artistic 
goals. 


This, on the face of it, seems like a 
worthy venture, and we feel justified in 
calling attention to the efforts of Mr. 
Lange and his fellow-workers. Any effort 
for a wider appreciation of our own 
American music and musicians and a rec- 
ognition of their musical potentialities de- 
serves to be known. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Lange's fi- 
nancial independence and devotion to Co- 
Art as a hobby makes him so inconsider- 
ate. He has stated quite frankly to a friend 
of ours that he would rather not have 
ny reviews of his recordings appear than 
to have bad ones. Mr. Lange is apparently 
unaware that an attitude of this kind is 
hardly likely to be condoned by the music- 
loving public. It would seem from what 
we are told, that there is no definite ar- 
tistic credo governing Co-Art’s output. 
For its recordings run the gamut of music 
from ultra-modern scores to music of an 
inconsequential and sentimental genre. 

Since we are a recognized periodical 
aiming to call attention to all worthwhile 
recorded efforts, we felt justified in pro- 
curing the complete output of Co-Art. 
And since we try to be honest in our 
musical evaluations, we feel justified in 
criticizing the recordings as we see fit. 
Through the courtesy and cooperation of 
our good friend Alfred Leonard, of the 
Gateway to Music in Los Angeles, we 
were able to obtain all of Co-Art’s issues 
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to date. Most of these are reviewed in 
this issue; the balance will be discussed 
in future issues. 


Orchestra 





LANGE: The Fisherman and his Soul 
(Symphonic Murals after Oscar Wilde); 
played by the Compinsky Chamber 
Orchestra. Co-Art set M or DM-3, three 
discs, price $4.24. 


A This work is intended as a musical 
transcription of the poetic thoughts por- 
trayed in Oscar Wilde's fairy tale The 
Fisherman and his Soul, Co-Art, which 
we should remember is Mr. Lange’s own 
organization, tells us in a printed brochure 
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that “Arthur Lange has created a very 
rare work of intense beauty. He has writ- 
ten a work so akin to the feeling and 
temperament of Oscar Wilde himself that 
one feels instinctively that had Oscar 
Wilde been a composer, he would have 
expressed himself in exactly the same 
manner.” If Mr. Lange believes this him- 
self, it is not for us to disillusion him. 
How many people will agree with him 
we cannot predict; many will probably 
agree with us that Wilde’s fairy tale still 
remains a better written piece of prose 
than Mr. Lange’s composition is a musical 
work. It is not that Mr. Lange has failed 
to achieve poetic effects, or that he has 
not been consistent in maintaining a mu- 
sical sentiment which owns some of the 
characteristics of Wilde’s 19th - century 
romanticism, but rather that Mr. Lange 
has failed to vary the formal pattern or 
harmonic structure of his music sufficiently 
to hold this listener's interest throughout. 
Few people today think musically in terms 
of the “mauve decade”; but tastes vary 
and there may be some who will enjoy 
such unabashed musical sentiment written 
in a “romantic-impressionistic style” of 
long ago. 

We agree with Co-Art’s observation 
that “too much praise cannot be accorded 
the Compinsky Chamber ensemble who re- 
corded this work.” This consists of a string 
quartet, piano, flute, clarinet and horn. 
We further grant that the composer has 
produced effects which suggest a much 
larger body of musicians, but then Mr. 
Lange is, after all, a well known movie 
arranger with a thorough working know- 
ledge of instrumentation and harmony. 
The recording is excellent. 


— P.H.R. 


VAUGHAN: Oriental Translations; played 
by the Vaughan Ensemble, direction of 
Clifford Vaughan. Co-Art 10-inch discs 
5011/12/13, price $3.98. 


A Mr. Vaughan has been among other 
things Musical Director for the Humphrey 
Dancers as well as for Ruth St. Denis and 
her ballet. He has written considerable 
music, much of which, like the present 
work, owes it inspiration to oriental in- 
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fluences. He spent two years in the Orient, 
during which time he is said to have 
travelled far into the interior of China, 
Japan, India, Siam, Java, Ceylon and Cam- 
bodia. He is said to have visited sacred 
temples forbidden to all but “initiates” 
and as an observed watcher secured, at 
first hand, song and dance themes never 
obtained before. One cannot help observ- 
ing that the composer covered a lot of 
territory in a short time, and had sundry 
adventures reminiscent of those of the 
late Richard Haliburton. 

By and large this music is intended for 
dancers, and some of it has been used by 
Miss St. Denis. Its chief value on records, 
we believe, will be for dancers; for very 
little oriental music rewritten in the occi- 
dental manner has a great and lasting ap- 
peal. Some of the pieces have a quaint 
charm, which their shortness helps pre- 
serve. Mr. Vaughan’s ensemble, which 
plays creditably, comprises a flute, oboe, 
clarinet, 3 voilins, a volia, two cellos, a 
piano, and drums. 

The various selections are Singhalese 
Mask Dance and Singhalese Anglet Dance, 
obtained during a four-day Buddha birth- 
day celebration in Ceylon (1 side each of 
discs 5011 and 5013); White Jade —A 
Chinese Pantomime (a favorite dance of 
Ruth St. Denis), said to be typically Chi- 
nese salon music seldom heard outside of 
China, and Chinese Theatre, on which the 
sponsors make the highly pertinent com- 
ment that “in the Chinese Theatre noise 
is of paramount importance” (reverse sides 
of same discs); and on disc 5012, Hindu 
Temple and Hindu Nautch, the first based 
on a chant and the latter upon a street 
dance common to all parts of India. 

Mr. Vaughan and his Ensemble could 
not have asked for better recording than 
Mr. Lange has given them. 

—P.G. 





FOR SALE 


1 Reconditioned RC-6 Garrard Changer 
with Magnetic Pickup 


$40.00 F.O.B. New York 


(Subject to prior Sale) 


Haynes-Griffin, 373 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Chamber Music 





FRANCK: Trio No. 1 im F sharp minor, 
Op. 1; played by the Compinsky Trio. 
Co-Art set M or DM-2, three discs, 
price $3.98. 


A This is the only recording put out by 
Co-Art which is not a contemporary work. 
Unquestionably, it was chosen to exhibit 
the interpretative powers of the players 
in a work of the standard chamber litera- 
ture. And certainly the vital and savory 
musicianship of the Compinskys does 
much to vivify a score which for all its 
youthful spontaneity and melodic charm 
remains one of the least persuasive of 
Franck’s chamber music production. From 
its vast repertoire, the Compinsky Trio 
should have been able to have selected 
a more vital score than this. However, 
since a recording of this trio does not ex- 
ist in domestic catalogues (the Court of 
Belgium Trio recorded the work a dozen 
years ago for European Columbia but the 
set was never issued here), the work will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by many. 

The players comprise a sister and two 
brothers — Sara, Manuel and Alec Com- 
pinsky. They have been playing together 
since prior to World War I, and their 
performance here shows an appreciable 
understanding of and sympathy for the 
youthful impulse and prevailing romantic- 
ism of the music. There is a tempera- 
mental compatibility in this trio which 
recalls the splendid teamwork of the Pas- 
quier brothers. And because of the ex- 
cellence of this performance, it is to be 
hoped Co-Art will record the ensemble in 
other and more enduring scores of the 
standard repertoire. 

Although Franck’s first piano trio re- 
mains a remarkable work for a young 
man in his nineteenth year, and formally 
is prophetic for its time (1840), since we 
find the composer here already experi- 
menting with cyclic themes, it does not 
have the sustained interest that his later 
works own. Vincent d’Indy, a pupil of 
Franck, writes at length about this work 
in Cobbett’s, but for all his efforts to 
make the composition seem significant he 
has to admit when he approaches the 
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quintet, composed in 1878, that the trio 
remains merely a student composition 
when compared to the latter. The work 
is divided into three movements — an 
opening Lied, a scherzo, and a finale in 
sonata form. The first movement has a 
youthful verve and some appreciable ex- 
amples of Franck’s melodic genius. The 
est of the three movements is the scherzo 
with its double reprise, which is handled 
more imaginatively than the form was by 
either Schumann or Liszt. The finale does 
not, in my estimation, sustain interest. 
The recording here is excellently de- 
vised, the three instruments are individu- 
alized and yet the balance remains true to 
the concert hall. The surfaces at the begin- 
ning of several of the discs are slightly 
scratchy, but on the whole the quality of 
the records is satisfactory. —P. H. R. 


KAPLAN: Piece in the Form of a Rhap- 
sody; played by Felix Slatkin (violin) 
and Sol Kaplan (piano). Co-Art disc 
5024, price $1.59. 


. Mr. Kaplan wrote this piece for the 
violinist, and undoubtedly intended to 
show off Mr. Slatkin’s virtuoso gifts. Both 
artists play their respective instruments 
exceptionally well, and we feel certain that, 
heard in concert together in this composi- 
tion, their execution would provoke long 
and loud applause. 

Mr. Kaplan is an ingenious composer, 
but a rhapsody is at best a loose form. 
And here, it is chock-full of ideas—there’s 
a bit of modern flavor, reminiscent of 
other composers, a bit of jazz, a bit of 
sentiment, and even a bit of the Arkansas 
Traveller, The composer is much too much 
of a spendthrift with his ideas, many of 
which are good. There is indeed enough 
thematic material in this work to supply 
more economic composers with material 
for a half-dozen pieces. This is not in- 
tended to disparage the composer's efforts, 
for there’s no denying that they are ef- 
fective in their own way and further that 
the two artists play very well. The record- 
ing is splendidly accomplished. However, 
the piece does offer a gifted violinist many 
opportunities to show off his technical 
facility, and since Mr. Slatkin performs 
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it with evident relish and considerable 
effect the composer could hardly ask for 
more. —P.G. 


TREMBLAY: Modes of Transportation; 
played by the MacCarthy-Peet String 
Quartet. Co-Art set 1 (M or DM), two 
10-inch discs 5021/22, price $2.65. 


A Tremblay is concerned here chiefly 
with musical effects. The three sections 
of this work are subtitled: The Mayflower, 
The Covered Wagon, and The Iron Horse. 
The quartet is supposedly written prim- 
arily for children, but one feels that it 
would be a most precocious child who 
would instantly grasp its import without 
considerable previous analytical explana- 
tion. For, with all the ingenuity of Trem- 
blay’s descriptive tricks, this is primarily 
music dominated by intellect rather than 
by emotion. He does convey impressions 
of the various means of transportation. In 
the first section there is the effect of a 
rolling sea accomplished by means of pon- 


ticello figurations sea-sawing between the 
second violin and the viola supported by 
cello chords. This is intended to represent 
the groaning hull of the little Mayflower 
as it rides the mountainous waves. In the 
second section the music aims to convey 
“the creaking of the rusty wheels lumber- 
ing over rough and rocky roads, the whirr 
and ping of Indian arrows, and an Indian 
attack”. The finale achieves the effect of 
“the little old engine”, laboring on an up- 
grade, and there is even the suggestion 
of a locomotive whistle. 

One will not deny that this music is 
highly descriptive, or that the composer 
has shown himself technically ingenious 
in handling his instruments. The descrip- 
tive aspects of the music, however, are the 
most persuasive; the thematic material is 
purely fragmentary and curiously doleful 
in the first two movements, leaving one 
with a rather melancholy feeling about the 
fate of the Mayflower and of the Covered 
Wagon. Despite the fact that The Irom 
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Horse 


recalls Honegger’s 
Tremblay has worked out some individual 
engine effects of his own which may or 
may not convey to the uninformed the 
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impression of a quarreisome group of 
string players rehearsing. What this music 
lacks, in my estimation, for distinction, is 
dramatic excitement. The sponsors state 
that the work is amusing in its simplicity, 
and musically enjoyable, but I cannot 
agree with their choice of adjectives. 
The McCarthy-Peet String Quartet, 
which has dedicated itself to the perform- 
ance of chamber music for children (it 
is the founder of the “Chamber Music 
Society of Beverly Hills, California’), 
plays this music with apparent relish and 
vigor. Naturally the acerbic quality of the 
various instruments upon occasion are 
not faults of the players, but definitely in- 
tended effects of the composer. The re- 
cording does justice to all concerned. 


—P. H. R. 

WEIS> Thre Movements for Wind 
Ouintet; played by Ary Van Leeuwen 
(flute). Alexander Du Voir (oboe); Al- 


fred Pererson (clarinet), Adolph Weiss 
Wendell Hoss (horn). Co- 
Art discs 5016/17, price $2.73. 


1 
i 


A Although Adolph Weiss has been 


called Schoenberg's most prominent Amer- 
ican pupil, Schoenberg states that Weiss 


cannot be regarded a pupil of his in 





the st sense of the word, since he is 
too independent an individual. Weiss em- 
ploys in his own w iy the twelve-tone 
scale technique which Schoenberg taught 
him uses it liberally rather than ex- 
clusivel Like many other modern com- 
posers, Weiss likes to base his composi- 
tions on purely technical devices; thus in 
his Kammersymphonie we find him build- 


ing the entire work on two intervals. 
Weiss was born in Baltimore in 1891. 
He learned to play the bassoon at an 
early age, and has been associated with 
several orchestras as bassoonist — notably 
he New York Philharmonic. With this 
background it is logical to find the com- 
poser writing a work like the present one. 
Some writers on music classify Weiss as 
an experimenter, but among the leftist 
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group in this country he is regarded as 
a significant figure. Fundamentally, his 
music stems from the intellect, although 
it may be noted that he sometimes aims 
at unusual if not always convincing emo- 
tional effects, as, for example, in the slow 
movement of the present work, where his 
writing for the lower instruments shows 
i sympathetic and understanding approach. 

The present work is divided into three 
movements — two quick and one slow. 
[he first, marked Allegro moderato, tends 
to be ironical in mood; its dissonant 
cerbity makes its patterns seemingly more 
complex than they actually are, and may 
well repel the listener on a first hearing. 
‘the slow movement, an andante, would 
be frankly sentimental if it were not for 
its dissonance. Whereas the opening move- 
ment tended to be harshly bright with 
its emphasis on the higher-pitched in- 
truments, this movement tends toward 
darker colors. The finale, an allegro, is 
sheer whimsy, with the composer indulging 
in a bit of musical raillery. At least, this 
is the way the music impresses me, but 
others may derive different impressions. 
No notes came with my discs. 

The performance seems, on the whole, 
competently done, but, not having seen 

score, one cannot be certain whether 
me's first impressions would hold up. The 
eproduction is excellently achieved, the 
balance and clarity of the instruments 
being quite satisfactory. 

— P.H.R. 

Keyboard 


ACHRON: Statuettes, Opus 66; played by 
Lillian Steuber (piano). Co-Art 10-inch 
discs 5032/33 (3 sides), price $2.12. 


A Joseph Achron, born in Russia in 
1886, was a pupil of Leopold Auer. Up 
to 1918 he was very active in Russian 
musical circles, being head of the master 
classes in violin and chamber music at 
the Royal Conservatory in Kharkov. After 
the war he became a familiar figure in 
musical circles in Berlin and Palestine. He 
moved to New York in 1925. A Russian 
critic one said of Achron that as a violin- 
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ist he rivalled himself as a composer. 
Since he was a significant violinist at that 
time, the praise was high. 

There is dramatic intensity in these 
studies by Achron. The music is emo- 
tionally dynamic. Exactly why these seven 
pieces are called statuettes remains a se- 
cret of the composer. The fact that all 
seven pieces are virtually carved out of 
the first four notes of the first piece may 
be the reason. However, the pieces could 
just as well have been entitled improvisa- 
tions or variations on a theme of four 
notes. These four notes are employed as 
a leitmotif, upon which the composer im- 
provises, harmonically, contrapuntally, 
rhythmically. This is effective music, ef- 
fective because of its vitality and imagina- 
tive construction. To. be sure the Jeit- 
motif is not of great significance, but 
it has served to stimulate the composer's 
perceptions and to assist him in creating 
a composition which is pianistically ef- 
fective. 

Miss Steuber, we are told, is a great 
favorite among the modern composers. 
This is understandable since technical re- 
sourcefulness and intelligence mark her 

rformance. Her tone here tends toward 
brilliance rather than nuance, but since 
the music is marked by assertive momen- 
tum rather than poetic feeling, brilliance 
is in keeping. The recording is unusual- 
ly fine, the upper notes of the piano are 
reproduced with a lifelike clarity and the 
lower portion of the keyboard is equally 
effective. There are some unusual pedal- 
ling effects conveyed in the reproduction. 
The level of the recording could advan- 
tageously have been higher, to eliminate 
the sound of needle tracking; however. 
this is not disagreeable since the surfaces 
of the records are not rough. 


— P.H.R. 


SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 6, Op. 62, 
played by Samuel Yaffe. Paraclete 10- 


inch discs Nos. 17 and 18, price $2.00. 


SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 7, Op. 64, 
played by Emma Crisculo Gagliardi. 
Paraclete 10-inch discs Nos. 19 and 20, 
price $2.00. 
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SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 8, Op. 66, 
Preludes, Op. 74, No. 2 and Op. 59 
No. 2, played by Yolanda Bolotine. 
Paraclete 10-inch discs Nos. 22, 23 and 
24, price $3.00. 


With the publication of these sonatas, 
gramophiles now have access to all ex- 
cept the first three of the ten from the 
pen of this Russian composer. The Ninth 
was issued by the Paraclete concern a 
few months ago, while the Fourth, Fifth 
and Tenth were sponsored by the Friends 
of Recorded Music. 

The entire group of sonatas forms a 
cross-section of the development of Scri- 
ibine’s musical personality, the first three 
being still in the quasi-epigonous idiom 
of Chopin. The Fourth is a mature and 
individual work, typical of Scriabine’s 
middle (and perhaps best) period; the 
Fifth is a transitional work, a chip from 
the workshop in which the Poéme de 
l'Extase was forged. 


The Sixth Sonata marks a decided 
change from the style of the earlier works, 
particularly from the harmonic standpoint. 
It was written in 1911. The Seventh was 
written the same year and the Eighth two 
years later. The Sixth and Seventh Son- 
atas are particularly introspective, gloomy 
and foreboding. The latter, as a matter of 
fact, was called a “Black Mass” by its 
composer. 

The record reviewer is confronted with 
unusual difficulties when he sets himself 
the task of reviewing these Sonatas, for 
the value of this music, like that of Ber- 
lioz and Busoni, is a moot question. That 
Scriabine broke new paths there is not 
the slightest doubt, but opinion is divid- 
ed on the question whether the sonatas 
written in his latest style (according to 
preconceived harmonic and __ structural 
formulas) are really viable works, or 
whether they are purely experimental and 
of little esthetic value. It is not the pro- 
vince of the present reviewer to argue 
the matter pro and con. He will therefore 
merely say that he who listens to these 
sonatas with 19th-century ears will at first 
be bewildered, for he will search in vain 
for any semblance of theme-statement and 
development in the conventional sense. 
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But he who is possessed of true esthetic 
curiosity will obtain these records and 
familiarize himself with the music by 
means of constant repetition. I can not 
guarantee that the music will repay him 
for his trouble, for it speaks a very in- 
dividual message to some—for others it 
leads into a blind alley. 

To any ears, a warning is in order re- 
garding the Sixth and Seventh Sonatas. 
Either they are poorly recorded or else 
both pianists merely played the printed 
notes, as the dynamic range is almost of a 
dead level throughout. The Eighth Sonata 
stands out in contrast to the other two; 
it is interpreted with complete under- 
standing, and splendidly played and re- 
corded. 

A word must be said about the two 
Preludes on the odd side of the Eighth 
Sonata. These are characteristic samples of 
Scriabine at his best — spontaneous, epi- 
grammatic and inevitable. The first is 
built on an unusual ostinato bass, above 
which soars one of the most desolate 
themes imaginable, accompanied by chro- 
matic counter-melodies that seem to «ry 
out for quarter-tones. The second is mark- 
ed sauvage, belliqueux; one has to go back 
to Beethoven to find an outburst of bad 
temper such as this. 

Henry S. Gerstlé 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 9%) 


Both Columbia’s and Victor's surfaces 
have improved considerably in the past 
six months. If shellac from reclaimed 
records is used, we are informed, the pro- 
cess of refinement through which it is 
put assures the record buyer of a good 
product. There are exceptions, but no more 
than in ordinary times. There is a definite 
reason to believe that the record com- 
panies are doing a better job now that 
production is cut down. In the over- 
crowded production periods it was not 
always the materials that were at fault, 
but the fact that the record presses were 
frequently over-taxed, and defects ap- 
peared which were almost always beyond 
the control of the companies. It would 
hardly be consistent with the principles 
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of good business for the major record 
companies deliberately to issue inferior or 
defective recordings. When the working 
capacity of any big business is strained 
there are always liable to be some troubles 
in production, and if a number of defec- 
tive products get out on the market, that 
cannot be helped. What most complain- 
ing record buyers are unaware of is how 
much record production has been actually 
turned down at the factories and junked. 
The quality of the record in recent years 
has been remarkably high, but what most 
people do not realize is that a record is, 
despite its present excellence, really far 
from perfect as yet. Some people labor 
under the impression that music on films 
would be still better, but they are un- 
familiar with the inequalities of films. 
* * * 

The news that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, has signed a long contract 
to record for Victor will cause a lot of 
record buyers to cheer. Naturally, no new 
recordings will be forthcoming until the 
ban on recording imposed by the Musi- 
cians’ Union last August Ist is lifted. The 
signing of the Boston Symphony means 
also a series of new recordings by Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra. 

Now that Artur Rodzinski has been 
appointed permanent conductor of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, we can look forward to recordings 
by him with this organization. Some of 
us, however, will regret the fact that Rod- 
zinski will not be making records after 
this season with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
For most of the recordings of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra are of excellent quality, 
and it has been our contention that the 
two best sounding orchestras on records 
are the Philadelphia and Cleveland Or- 
chestras. The part that hall acoustics plays 
in recording has been only tentatively dis- 
cussed in these pages, but its importance 
is far greater than most of us realize. 
There is no question that the almost per- 
fect acoustics of Severance Hall in Cleve- 
land offer an ideal place not only to hear 
music but to record it. There is a gaunt- 
ness, an Over-resonance to some halls, par- 
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ticularly when empty, and this more often 
than not gives the orchestra making a 
recording in such a place an unnatural 
sound as well as a hardness of tone in 
the louder passages. The Philadelphia 
Academy and Serverance Hall are both 
ideal places in which to record. 


* * x 


To return to our publishing date, in 
the past we have been able to publish 
much earlier because the review materials 
from both major companies formerly ar- 
rived around the same period and far 
enough in advance to permit us to do so. 
In the past two years the review material 
from the different companies has not ar- 
rived as promptly; hence the delay. Fur- 
ther, not infrequently records were on sale 
before we were able to hear them. We 
aim to do as thorough and as honest a 
job as we can on recordings, and this can 
not be accomplished by a cursory approach 
to new material. So many of our readers 
have written that they would rather we 
reviewed all the material for a given 
month and not be hasty in our review 
work, that we have advanced the date of 
publication whenever we deemed it neces- 
sary to the welfare of the reader. Another 
problem for publishers today is that of 
getting paper. However, we fully expect 
to continue publishing monthly for the 
duration, despite these obstacles. If there 
is not always a quantity of review ma- 
terial to write about, there are many facets 
of record literature to consider. And some 
of these, which we have not had an op- 
portunity to survey although assured of 
our readers’ interest, we shall now en- 
deavor to give the attention they deserve. 
Shortage of space and the inability to ac- 
quire sufficient time apart from the survey 
of the wealth of new material which has 
appeared in recent years has circumvented 
a lot of writing we should have liked to 

complish. Among other things it has 
definitely held up our own book on re- 
corded music. 

To our many readers and friends we 
extend best wishes for the coming year. 
In saving pennies to meet the heavy tax 
burdens do not neglect to save enough 
to add to your record collections. It is but 
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fitting to repeat the words of President 
Wilson: “The man who disparages music 
as a luxury and non-essential is doing: the 
nation an injury. Music now, more than 
ever before, is a national need.” 


Recorded Opera Arias 


(Continued from page 198) 





to which voice one should begin with. 
To say that the most popular of all voices 
is the soprano is perhaps to invite con- 
troversy. But few will deny that the so- 
prano voice has inspired many composers 
to write some of their greatest arias. And 
think how many operas are named after 
the heroine who is the inevitable soprano. 

I can hardly remember when I did not 
associate the heroine of an opera with the 
soprano voice. From my first visit to the 
opera house, at the tender age of six in 
Dresden, Germany, to hear a performance 
of Fra Diavolo, it has been mostly the 
soprano who proved to be the most mem- 
orable singer. Even in those operas the 
principal parts of which are generally 
associated with lower voices, my most 
cherished memories have come from a 
soprano. Some of the best remembered 
performances of Bizet's Carmen were 
given by Such artists as Geraldine Farrar, 
Mary Garden, Pauline Donalda, and Zelie 
de Lussan—all sopranos. And Charlotte in 
Massenet’s Werther has remained in my 
memory as associated with Geraldine 
Farrar and Ninon Vallin, rather than with 
the mezzo sopranos whose performances 
I have heard. Even Saint-Saéns’ famous 
low-voiced heroine Dalilah lives in my 
memory as sung by an opulently voiced 
dramatic soprano in Italy, whose name for 
the moment forsakes me. Nothing is 
sacred to the soprano. Poor Massenet, re- 
belling at critical comments that he could 
not write an opera without the prima 
donna as his chief character, composed 
his little masterpiece Le Jongleur de Notre 
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Dame only to have Mary Garden, Gen- 
evieve Vix and other sopranos pounce 
upon it as a vehicle to exploit their talents. 
And Rossini’s famous Rosina in I/ Barbiere 
di Siviglia was conceived for a contralto 
voice, but after Angelina Bosio (1830- 
1859) and later Adelina Patti adopted the 
réle, it became definitely associated with 
a coloratura soprano. 

The purpose of these operatic reflec- 
tions will be not only to consider favorite 
arias and their recordings, but to cast a 
glance over operatic history. For, just to 
select arias from familiar operas of the 
past 50 or 100 years would not be fair 
to the reader who might like to have a 
more representative library of operatic 
selections. If it is not always possible to 
select material from the earliest Italian 
and French operas, it is at least possible 
to select some from those of Handel. And 
there is no richer field than Handel's works. 
One of the chief difficulties of the editor 
seeking to select arias from operatic liter- 
ature will inevitably be the embarrassment 
of riches, for there are few great operatic 
composers from Handel's time onward in 
whose works one cannot find at least a 
few favorite arias. No doubt many will 
be disappointed at the omission of some 
special favorite, but such omissions are 
bound to occur. I shall endeavor to make 
as representative a selection as possible in 
the case of each voice, a selection which 
in my estimation does justice to it both 
vocally and musically, and which will con- 
tinue to reward the listener for a long 
time. 

To the reader interested in a short his- 
tory of opera we recommend Prof. Edward 
J. Dent's aforementioned treatise called 
Opera; it is published by Penguin Books 
Limited and costs only 25c. Dent describes 
the book as “Introduction to Opera for 
those who are just beginning, or perhaps 
have not yet begun to take an interest 
in it.” Then there is the popular book 
called The Opera by the authors of Men 
of Music, Messrs. Brockway and Wein- 
stock, which pursues a formula of “culture 
in a capsule,” and again there is Paul 
Bekker’s book The Changing Opera, for 
those interested in an extensive and seri- 
ous study of the subject. 
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By and large these reflections will be 
governed by personal experiences, and 
these will not be confined entirely to re- 
cordings. For frequently a listener is im- 
pelled to investigate music on records by 
experiences he has had in the concert hall 
or opera house. Nor will I confine my- 
self to records which now exist in cata- 
logues, for one cannot be certain today 
about what is available and what is not; 
moreover, one cannot predict what record- 
ings may be restored to catalogues after 
the war. The reader interested in any 
selection mentioned will be able to find 
out easily enough whether it is still pro- 
curable. If the reader is interested in any 
particular disc and wants any special in- 
formation pertaining to it or any other 
record, I shall be pleased to try and assist 
him. There is reason to believe that there 
are a lot of unusual records gathering 
dust on the shelves of many dealers in 
this country. And at least one shop in 
Canada, of which we know, The Promen- 
ade Music Center in Toronto, does import 
a few English recordings, and may have 
some unusual discs in stock. 


One cannot possibly ignore the records 
of those who made only acoustic record- 
ings. The “Golden Age of Song” flour- 
ished during the infancy of the phono- 
graph. Ours is an orchestral era. There 
may be great singers today, but there are 
by no means as many as there were in 
the early days of the phonograph. We 
have no Melbas, no Eameses, no Tetraz- 
zinis, no Gerville-Réaches, no Carusos, no 
De Reszkes, no Battistinis, and compari- 
sons with the recordings of these famous 
singers as well as others are unavoidable 
when one considers operatic recordings. 
There may be many who will not want 
to own acoustic recordings. They may be 
assured that I shall give due prominence 
to modern singers and modern recordings. 
For just as many people prefer to live with 
modern furniture and paintings of their 
own generation, so there are people who 
desire to hear music on records performed 
by artists of their own time, reproduced 
in the best modern manner. 


(To be continued) 
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By VAN 


There were many reasons why the year 
1942 was an intensely interesting one in 
the annals of popular records, but it is 
quite likely that two reasons will stand 
out above all the others when the year is 
viewed in retrospect. One was the fact 
that no recordings whatsoever were made 
after August Ist, due to, what some of 
us are inclined to term, the Machiavellian 
machinations of Mr. James Caesar Petrillo, 
with the result that the backlog of record- 
ings made prior to that date were ex- 
hausted by the middle of November and 
that for the remainder of the year, no 
popular records were issued at all. This, 
I believe, was a situation quite unprece- 
dented in the entire history of records and 
it is a situation which remains unsettled 
at the time this is written. It is not at 
all within the province of a record re- 
viewer to weigh the ethical issues involved 
in the dispute which lies at the base of 
this condition, but there can be no gain- 
saying the fact that it represents a body 
blow at popular records and the field of 
popular music in general, a particularly 
unfortunate thing to have occurred so soon 
after the ruinous squabble between the 
broadcasters and the music publishers a 
year ago. Anyhow, there it is, unques- 
tionably the highlight of 1942. 

Reason No. 2 for the year to be remem- 
bered is White Christmas. If statements 
released by Decca are to be credited, Bing 
Crosby’s recording of White Christmas 
is easily the fastest selling popular record 
ever made. Issued during the summer as 
part of the Holiday Inn album, and ap- 
parently regarded as a weaker number 
than Be Careful It's My Heart from the 
same score, it caught on shortly after the 
opening of the film and within a short 
time snowballed into the No. 1 seller, in 
which lofty position it has remained stead- 
ily ever since. While predictions of the 
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sort are extremely risky, it is quite easy 
to foresee White Christmas becoming a 
kind of unofficial Yuletide anthem, in 
which case it would be practically eternal 
and certainly the most popular record ever 
issued in America. This may sound a bit 
extravagant, but nothing is extravagant 
when one discusses a product of those two 
prodigious figures in the American scene, 
Bing Crosby and Irving Berlin, the latter, 
of course, being merely the fellow who 
wrote the song. These two gentlemen 
quite literally dominate the American 
musical picture, one from the creative 
angle and the other from the interpretive, 
and it is altogether appropriate that the 
most fantastic song hit of our day and 
possibly of all time should stem from their 
combined efforts. To discuss the merits 
of the song or record at this time would 
be worse than futile. Certainly no one 
not stone deaf can be unfamiliar with it. 
We can only say that to us, even after 
untold repetition, it remains a profoundly 
touching performance, an expression of 
simple and unaffected, yet deeply moving, 
sentiment. It somehow makes one feel a 
little bit better about almost everything 
to know that this sort of a song should 
be the biggest song hit of our time. 
The year that has passed saw the en- 
trance of a doughty competitor to “The 
Big Three” in the field of popular records, 
namely, Capitol. With Hollywood finan- 
cial support (mostly, it is said, Buddy de 
Sylva’s and Johnny Mercer's) it proceeded 
to get off on the right foot by producing 
a couple of top notch recordings at the 
very beginning which immediately found 
high favor. These were Mercer's own 
Strip Polka, that by now classic glorifica- 
tion of the strip tease, and Freddie Slack’s 
Cow Cow Boogie, which, of course, was 
really Ella Mae Morse’s Cow Cow Boogie, 
since it was her completely fascinating 
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vocal that made it the highly successful 
record it was. The Slack-Morse collabora- 
tion was destined to hit another ten strike 
later on with Mr. Five by Five and a 
number of other interesting releases ap- 
peared on their label from time to time. 


If any trend could possibly be discerned 
in the nature or quality of recordings dur- 
ing the past year, it might be said to 
have been, in general, a swing away from 
swing. At least this was true of the records 
issued by a number of the biggest name 
bands in the business, notably Tommy 
Dorsey and Harry James. In the work of 
both, sweet recordings were made sweeter 
by the addition of strings to the ensemble, 
hot recordings were a little less hot than 
formerly, and finally the percentage of 
sweet recordings to hot recordings was 
greater than it has ever been with either 
band. The number of genuine, unqualified 
swing recordings of the first water by any- 
one at all, on any label, during the last 
six months of the year could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. In times of 
stress, pepole invariably turn to sentiment, 
and if no great sentimental song, beside 
White Christmas, has yet made its ap- 
pearance, the trend in that direction is 
nevertheless unmistakable. Swing, partic- 
ularly white swing, which is another way 
of saying synthetic swing, has apparently 
taken its rightful place as the preoccupa- 
tion of the adolescent and the connoisseur. 

Colored sing is quite another matter, 
of course. As long as there are negroes in 
America, there will be swing and good 
swing. And as long as there is Duke EI- 
lington, there will be great swing, swing 
transfigured at the hands of a real creative 
artist, one of the very greatest the country 
has ever known. Ellington’s work has 
remained brilliant throughout the year. 
There is never the slightest deviation from 
the unimaginably high standard that Duke 
sets for himself. To speak of him in the 
same breath with the bulk of the jive 
merchants, white or black, is to couple 
the work of a mature, adult genius with 
the paper cut-outs of children in kinder- 
garten. His band, as always, is a unit of 
unexampled brilliance, while his own com- 
positions have been augmented more and 
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more by two of his disciples, one of them, 
not too oddly, being his son, Mercer, and 
the other Billy Strayhorn, a composer and 
arranger of phenomenal talents. 

Among relatively minor phenomena of 
the year may be noted the emergence of 
Dinah Shore as possibly the best, or at 
least the most popular, of the newer crop 
of female singers. For years, of course, 
good old Kate Smith has been monopoliz- 
ing the top spot in the female division 
as effectively as Crosby in the male. But 
Smith's popularity has never been as wide- 
spread as Crosbys. There have always been 
a great many folks, especially younger 
folks, who didn’t care for her at all. Shore 
seems to be in a fair way of being the 
female Crosby that Smith never quite be- 
came. She has her work cut out for her, 
however, and she'll need to develop more 
versatility, above everything else. 

As noted above, both Tommy Dorsey 
and Harry James have strengthened their 
already considerable popularity by follow- 
ing the current toward sentimentality. 
Dorsey came back after his tremendously 
successful disc of 1941, I'll Never Smile 
Again, with two more cast in exactly the 
same mould, and both were whopping hits, 
Just As Though You Were Here and 
There Are Such Things. James, by virtue 
of his ravishingly persuasive trumpet work, 
his tasteful arrangements and fine vocals, 
undoubtedly merits the title Band of the 
Year. His following is enormous, as of 
today, and with an inexhaustible supply 
of tear-jerking tunes for him to draw upon 
as material for his well-known trumpet 
treamtent, his continued popularity seems 
assured. 


Woody Herman, Alvino Rey, Kay Kyser, 
all did their usual first rate work. Vaughn 
Monroe almost, but not quite, wormed his 
way into the charmed circle. Glenn Miller, 
Claude Thornhill, and Eddy Duchin, among 
a great many others, disbanded their bands 
to enter the service. 


And oh yes, there were a couple of 
mighty popular records called Der Fueh- 
rer’s Face and Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition, from which you couldn't 


escape if you wanted to. They belong 
definitely to the American scene of today. 
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